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UNA INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


A new department has been formed at UNA Headquarters to direct and co-ordinate 
UNA's increasing programme of practical service to meet human needs and to help the 
United Nations and its Agencies in their monumental tasks. It will build on a foundation 
of service the scope of which few may be fully aware. The Department is under Colonel 
J. R. C. Christopher, D.S.O. 


DID YOU KNOW that in the last five years UNA and CEWC have: 

% Raised over £400,000 to help refugees in Germany, Austria, Greece, Italy, Turkey, 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and the United Kingdom. 

% Contributed over £200,000 to UNICEF for its work for child welfare all over the 
world. 


% Sent by means of the UNESCO Gift Coupon scheme over £14,000 worth of much- 
needed educational supplies to schools and educational institutions in nearly twenty 
countries. 


Helped with Korean relief in gifts and grants worth over £10,000. 


Collected, transported and delivered to refugees in Austria and Germany 50 tons 
of relief goods and Christmas presents. 


Recruited and organised 700 volunteers from 25 countries for constructive work 
camp service in Holland, Austria, Germany and Britain. 


+ + +> 


Adopted many refugee camps in Europe and maintained a continuous interest in the 
welfare of the inhabitants. 
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| \ 4 NEW ERA 


The Sputnik Age 


Having entered the Sputnik age, to which 
reference is made later in this issue, a huge 
question mark hangs over all of us. Are we all 
going to be blown to smithereens in the near 
future by new and dastardly weapons, or are 
the nations of the world to co-operate in peace? 


What is quite clear is that it is not enough 
for us just to wait and see. Great issues are 
now being debated in London, Paris, Wash- 
ington and Moscow and we must make our 
voice heard among the many strident voices 
clamouring for attention. Is it enough, in 
the words of Mr. Lester Pearson in his 
Nobel Peace Prize speech, to “answer 
missile for missile”? Is it ever too late to 
negotiate? 

As the statesmen assembled for the NATO 
Conference the UNA Executive Committee 
issued an urgent plea for consideration of 
plans for creating in Central Europe, includ- 
ing East and West Germany, a nuclear free 
zone subject to suitable controls. We believe 
that if either or both parts of Germany were 
equipped with nuclear weapons and long- 
range missiles this would inevitably be a 
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cause of grave fear and mistrust among 
Germany’s neighbours, and would make still’ 
more difficult the conclusion of an agree- 
ment on general disarmament. 

The plan for a neutral zone was part of 
UNA’s policy for strengthening the United 
Nations which formed the theme for the cele- 
bration of United Nations Day in Britain. 

In various parts of the world UN Day was 
marked in various ways. In Brazil a party 
climbed the Sugar Loaf Mountain by a new 
route visible from the city, and. unfurled the 
United Nations flag at the summit. Aircraft 
gathered over Rio de Janeiro Bay and dropped 
leaflets to the crowds below. In Chile there 
were folk-dances and military parades, and a 
Chilean stamp was struck commemorating the 
day. In Cuba there was launched a “National 
Campaign of Homage to the United Nations 
Flag’. Denmark, Egypt, Greece, Iran, Jordan 
and the United States were other countries 
where United Nations Day was marked in 
special ways. 


The World Today 


Three areas of the world are today in a state 
of change and upheaval. Europe is seeking a 





new future. The Middle East is changing. 
Africa presents a huge problem. It is only 
within the framework of the United Nations 
that these three vital areas can progress in 
peace and prosperity. In this issue we publish 
articles on all these trouble centres, written by 
experts. If what they have written is provoca- 
tive, United Nations News will be doing its 
proper job—to stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion. 


Refugees—the Perennial Problem 


When the publicity material for the UNA 
Refugee Campaign in 1956 was being prepared, 
there were still nearly 70,000 refugees in 
hutments and dilapidated barracks in Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy and Greece. Happily 
there has been great progress since then—due 
to special contributions from the governments 
of the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland, 
and to the fact that our own appeal (£303,000 
to date) raised so much more than was 
expected and enabled direct assistance to be 
given to several thousand refugees. However, 
the problem is still acute. 

The High Commissioner for Refugees, Mr. 
Auguste Lindt, has estimated that if govern- 
ment and voluntary contributions continued 
at their present level, there would still be 
30,000 refugees in camps by the end of 1958. 
Faced with this problem, the UNREF Execu- 
tive Committee held special meetings last 
summer and decided that the High Commis- 
sioner should intensify his programme of 
permanent solutions with a view to finally 
closing the camps by the end of 1960. It was 
recognised that in order to do this he would 
need to receive, in addition to the funds 
already expected, a million pounds to cover 
the shortfall on government contributions, and 
an additional £1,700,000 to pay for the 
additional cost of the programme due to rising 
prices of building material and the extra 
refugees for whom solutions have to be found. 


How is this money to be found? 


The bulk of the funds—unless the pro- 
gramme is only to be partly completed—will 
have to come from the regular contributors. 
On a per capita basis, the U.K. contribution is 
‘ess than those of Canada, New Zealand, 
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Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

It may be argued that H.M. Government 
cannot be expected to increase its contribution 
because of the help it has given to refugees 
admitted to this country—but in this respect 
the charge upon the Exchequer has been 
modest. 

This country has admitted 21,000 Hungarian 
refugees, including the 4,000 brought over at 
the expense of the National Coal Board, who 
are still maintaining over 3,000 in their own 
hostels, where the refugees are undergoing 
training. . 

It should also be borne in mind that the 
U.K. is the only European country which has 
no illegal border-crossers or refugees who were 
brought into the country during the German 
occupation. Many of the refugees in these 
categories are a burden to their countries of 
residence because they are socially or physic- 
ally handicapped, old or chronic sick persons. 

In view of the above, it is fair to expect that 
the U.K. Government will make a generous 
contribution. The Government’s arguments, 
explaining their limited financial support for 
UNREF, are: (1) the Germans are well off and 
should pay more; and (2) private funds should 
be solicited. 

When the matter came up at the current 
meeting of the General Assembly, Commander 
Noble announced that as far as the regular 
contribution for 1958 was concerned, H.M. 
Government would do as it had done last 
year, namely, contribute £80,000 with an 
additional contribution £20,000 if sums 
from other governments reached a total of 
£1,100,000. 


There is another urgent problem 


One of the most tragic refugee problems 
concerns those Europeans (mainly White 
Russians) who have been stranded in China 
and have for years been vainly trying to get 
out of China. After constant pressure by the 
UN High Commissioner, the Peking Govern- 
ment has now agreed to release these people, 
and already, of the 12,000 waiting, 6,000 have 
secured visas, mainly to South America. They 
would proceed firstly to Hong Kong and then 
on to their final destination. 
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It is the responsibility of ICEM to pay for 
their movement from Hong Kong, and ICEM 


have appealed for funds to pay the trans- ~ 


portation costs. 

So far H.M. Government has remained 
silent about any donation to ICEM. 

Britain, which makes no regular contribu- 
tion to ICEM, must make a special and 
generous grant quickly to help these un- 
fortunate people. 

It is hoped that Members of Parliament, 
national organisations and local branches of 
UNA and other societies will do all in their 
power to make these two refugee problems 
widely known, and use all their influence to 
ensure that our country plays a full part in 
helping to provide the solution. 


London—Moscow 


The recent arrival in London of the head of 
the Soviet Union’s principal airline, Air Chief 
Marshal Zhigaryev, to discuss a civil air service 
between London and Moscow is an encourag- 
ing sign. 

“This direct air service’, said the Air Chief 
Marshal on arrival, ‘“‘will contribute to the 
establishment of better communications and 
relations between our two peoples.” 

Will it? If the Tu-104, the seventy-passenger 
aircraft, carries passengers regularly between 
the two capitals, will it be more than a drop in 
the ocean when measured against the millions 
who inhabit both countries? Better a drop, at 
any rate, than none at all. It is, at least, a start 
in the right direction. Hitherto, travellers be- 
tween these two countries have consisted 
almost entirely of the statesmen of a demo- 
cracy and a communist state respectively, 
nodding and talking politely at the airport and 
over the meal table, fighting hotly at the con- 
ference table. Aside from them, visitors have 
been confined to official circles. Now, at least, 
the scope is to be widened, and we may 
assume that men and women in commercial, 
scholastic, and other circles will fly between 
the two countries, bringing each other news of 
what is going on in each other’s country in a 
way in which the newspapers and wireless 
cannot convey news. 

We must not hope too much of this small 
step in the right direction in a world torn in 
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two by political and sociological ideology, but 
we may hope that it may be the beginning of 
the bridging of a huge gap. Both the present 
generation and the last were engulfed in world 
war. If the next generation is to avoid such 
slaughter—next time probably by hideous 
weapons—the people of the different nations 
must get to know each other and grow to 
realise that they are inhabitants of one world. 
The London-Moscow air link may be a con- 
tribution towards this realisation. 





GILBERT MURRAY 


December’s issue of Contemporary Review, 
published from 46 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, 
contains an article entitled **Gilbert Murray 
at Home’’, by Sir Arthur Curgemen, which 
all admirers of that great man will wish to 
read. 








INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


Far too few people know of the first-rate 
series of publications under the general 
heading of International Concilliation which 
are published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The Endowment 
publishes a bi-monthly edition of IJnter- 
national Concilliation, each issue dealing 
with one particular international problem. 
They give invaluable background informa- 
tion, but are at the same time written in a 
lively, easily understood manner. UNA 
had the opportunity of distributing a 
limited number of the September issue 
entitled ‘‘Issues Before the Twelfth General 
Assembly”, and there was also a demand in 
Scotland for the November issue entitled 
“Century of the Homeless Man’’, by Elfan 
Rees. The January book by Serge Hertig 
will deal with “The Common Market”; 
March with international law and the 
settlement of disputes and May with 
technical assistance work in Burma and 
Iran. These books, which run to 100 pages 
and more, are available at 2s. each or an 
annual subscription covering the six issues 
at 7s. 6d. The Carnegie Endowment agents 
in Britain are Blackwells, of 49 Broad 
Street, Oxford. 

















Europe 
Tomorrow 


UROPE today stands at her crossroads. 

The riots in Paris attending Mr. Mac- 
millan’s visit to M. Gaillard and the trouble 
in Tunisia are the latest eruption of the 
European alliance. Ravaged and split in two 
by Hitler’s war, this ancient continent with her 
millions of inhabitants seeks a new future. 

I foresaw Hitler’s war. | claim no credit for 
my foresight, for I once met Hitler and refused 
to shake his hand. I knew of an attempt to kill 
him. The attempt failed. That was in Vienna 
during the Anschluss. Travelling back through 
Germany I could see his troops arming and 
drilling from the windows of the train, and on 
returning to a London dinner party I was 
asked: *‘Well, young man, how did you find 
Germany?” I replied: “‘Arming to the teeth 
and preparing for war.” I was poo-poohed by 
a peer, an M.P., and a priest. But a few 
months later the war was declared and I, with 
the rest of my generation, was caught up in it. 

After service in the Middle East I returned 
to Europe with Montgomery’s army group in 
Normandy, and after witnessing the liberation 
of France, Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg 
I returned to Germany to watch her bowed 
down and bombed almost beyond recognition. 
At the end of the war I sat in an office in 
Dusseldorf, and by talking to my German 
secretaries and walking in the forests I tried to 
understand this sullen, ebullient nation which 
had twice brought havoc to her neighbours 
and seemed destined to cause trouble. Was it 
because she was a matriarchy? Was it 
because she threw up and followed evil 
orators like Hitler? The questions seemed 
endless and unanswerable, unless one en- 
visaged Germany becoming integrated in a 
united Europe or, better, in a united world. 

I heard the attempts to build these worlds at 
the Paris Peace Conference and at early 
meetings of UNO. But since then the nations 
have largely gone their own way, and the 
resultant situation may be summarised thus: 
Europe today has her body divided, east 
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by JASPAR SAYER 


who was formerly Diplomatic Corres- 
pondent of the Sunday Times, now 
acting Editor of United Nations News 


dominated by Russia, west by America and 
Britain. Yet her mind and soul are struggling 
to be free, as evidenced by the seven different 
movements now campaigning in different ways 
for European Union. 

The current plans for a Common Market 
and Free Trade Area are part of another 
contemporary paradox—the extent to which 
the nations are drawing together economically 
while remaining divided politically. Britain’s 
hesitation in joining in this move reveals yet 
another paradox—it is not, after all, so long 
since at Ottawa she'drew a protective economic 
ring round the Commonwealth—now London 
official circles seem embarrassed at Western 
Europe’s analogous plans. 


Which way? 

Where, then, is Europe heading? It is diffi- 
cult to say. A short time ago I travelled to 
Lourdes, to try to complete recovery from a 
grave illness. There I came into contact with a 
pilgrimage composed of men and women from 
practically all nations of the world, and it 
struck me that Europe is indeed the centre of 
the world, its base, and its future of great 
importance to every one of us. Travelling back 
through Paris, I found France struggling to 
form her twenty-third Government since the 
war, again in extreme instability with her 
economy and her troubles in Algeria. More 
than ever was I convinced that if these 
countries of Western Europe continue to 
struggle on alone, or even in a form of com- 
bination, they will never get far in terms of 
human happiness and welfare—that it is only 
through the United Nations that they can 
serve mankind in the second half of this 
century. 

For two reasons is this true. In the first 
place Europe still has many domestic problems 
in terms of human welfare—and greater ones 
in her overseas territories. In Africa and else- 
where there are very many who crawl about 
ill clad and who are ill educated. National 
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attempts to solve these problems have for long 
met with failure. Real co-operation with 
UNO’s specialised agencies, which were 
formed to tackle these problems, would bring 
success. 

The second reason is the bigger, and it is 
this: Looming over all of us is the problem of 
the division of Europe, and specifically the 
division of Germany. However successful are 
the current plans for the increasing union of 
Western Europe—and they would probably be 
a great deal more so if the different movements 
working towards this aim were to unite into a 
single group—they will still leave untouched 
and unsolved the basic problems of disarma- 
ment, German unity, and so the essential 
future of Europe. 

The recent disarmament talks in London 
having failed, the problem has been flung back 
into UNO’s lap. In October the Soviet delegate 
there made a speech which was described 
alternately as a “‘bombshell”’ and a “‘douche of 
cold water” and the public was again dis- 
couraged, but Russia, who occupies half 
Germany, remains a member of UNO, and 
however much she may use the organisation 
as a propaganda platform it is only through 
this organisation that there remains any hope 
of international agreement. It is only a more 
widely acclaimed and followed UNO which 
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The Council 
of Europe 
Assembly in 
session at 
Strasbourg 
University. 


could call on Russia and the Western powers 
to withdraw fully from Germany and bring 
the new Germany into UNO. Thus, it is true 
to argue that it is only through the United 
Nations that the new Europe can find herself, 

It is twelve years now since those initial 
meetings of UNO which I attended. During 
this time the Soviet grip on Eastern Europe 
has tightened, with first Hungary, and secondly 
Poland, showing signs of trying to break away, 
while in the West there have been multi- 
tudinous conferences concerned with creating 
a United Europe. But thus far the pattern of a 
divided Europe—divided first by Hitler’s war 
and secondly by the growth of Communism— 
has remained. 

How can we help Europe on her feet again 
towards her new and potentially brilliant 
future when these divisions will be forgotten 
and she will be the united centre of a civilised 
world? By supporting the United Nations, and 
if we are dissatisfied with the way it works, by 
putting pressure upon the government, and 
persuading our neighbours to do likewise, to 
make it work better. Though separated by the 
Channel, we are members of the European 
community. Though the centre of our own 
Commonwealth, we are members of UNO. It is 
up to us to help merge one into the other as 
this tumultuous century progresses. 





The Middle East 


An Englishman’s View 


HE Middle East is boiling up, with the 

Turkish-Syrian situation as the latest 
eruption. So long as the deep roots of dissen- 
sion remain as between Arab and Jew, this 
whole area can never be regarded as other 
than an area for potential deterioration. Mr. 
Krushchev tells the world that the trouble is all 
due to the rapacity of wicked Western capitalist 
countries in their quest for oil. In contrast we 
regard the hatred of Arabs for Jews as the one 
condition which will never permit the Middle 
East to know true peace; and since Mr. 
Krushchevy is completely ignorant of the past 
and equally unwilling to inform himself, we 
may fairly assume that we are right and he is 
wrong. It could be argued that the trouble 
began with Abraham. For our purposes the 
story opens in 1915 with the McMahon- 
Hussein correspondence and the qeatting 
Balfour Declaration of 1917. 

With this in mind the recent manufactured 
situation in Syria lends itself to a simple 
explanation. Syria wants arms and she wants 
them always for the war around the corner 
with Israel. If she cannot get them from the 
West she can most assuredly procure them 
from the Soviet. 

Amid all the mistakes which the West had 
made in the Middle East, they have at least 
attempted to maintain the fair balance of 
arms to both sides which was inherent in the 
Tripartite Guarantee of May 1950. The Soviet 
enters the arena with no such scruples. The 
supply of arms to Syria or to Egypt or indeed 
to any Arab country ready to repeat the usual 
clichés on the theme of anti-colonialism, is 
sufficient excuse to initiate the chain of supply. 
The technicians follow; and it is a certainty 
that among them will be included the normal 
quota of commissars and political indoctrina- 
tors. Thus Syria receives arms for her war 
with Israel while the Soviet are rewarded with 
an effective foothold on Syrian soil from which 
to spread their interminable message farther 
afield. 
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by LORD BIRDWOOD 


who as Member of the House of 
Lords, author and broadcaster, is an 
authority on this area of the world 


If this assessment is in any way near the 
truth it will be seen that any solution put up 
to the United Nations will be subject to all 
those limitations which have frustrated settle- 
ments in countless such cases during the last 
ten years. In the Security Council the Soviet 
veto would be as successful in negativing a 
decision as would the Arab-Asian bloc with 
Soviet support be effective in preventing a 
two-thirds majority in the General Assembly. 
In these circumstances, what are the hopes of 
an Englishman either for the United Nations 
or for his own Government in any attempt to 
resolve the great problem of the Middle East? 


UNEF 


So far as the United Nations is concerned 
any thoughtful citizen will recall the position 
of the United Nations Emergency Force. 
When in December 1956 a few bits and pieces 
of miscellaneous armies were collected outside 
Port Said, many were inclined to scoff. And 
yet a more intelligent approach is surely to 
regard the effort as the birth of a six-pound 
baby. If either Israel or Egypt wished to by- 
pass it they could most assuredly do so. Nor 
could it hope to defend itself against severe 
attack. That, however, is not the point. The 
real significance of UNEF is that he who 
attacks it defies the United Nations; and it is 
inconceivable that the United Nations would 
then sit back and mildly accept open defiance. 
It may well be that here are the germs of that 
International’ Police Force which has been so 
long discussed in the lobbies and forums of 
many nations all over the world. For the 
moment, if UNEF achieves a mere absence of 
incident along the Arab-Israeli frontiers the 
Force will have proved worth the effort. 

As to the part Great Britain can play, it is as 
well to assess it from an understanding of the ~ 
objectives behind British policy. For centuries 
our only requirement was to be able to move 
freely through the Middle East. The néed is in 


no way modified through the transition’ from 
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Empire to Commonwealth. To it is now added 
the practical necessity to see oil flow without 
hindrance out of the area. An Arab-Israeli 
settlement is therefore to be encouraged not 
only for its own sake but also because con- 
tinued tension cuts at the twin props of British 
policy. 

The greatest agency towards ending that 
tension would be the promotion of practical 
proposals for the solution of the refugee 
problem; and here the Great Powers working 
through the United Nations have their part 
to play. I suggest that British diplomacy could 
be directed towards two developments. First, 
through the United Nations an International 
Fund should be raised sufficiently imaginative 
to attract leadership on both sides at present 
governed by political prejudice. Secondly, 
subject to the creation of such a fund, and 
preferably on Israeli initiative, the question 
now put to the refugee as a choice between 
returning to his home in Palestine or staying 
in a refugee camp, could then be put in the 
form: “Do you wish to return to your home 


in Palestine or settle in an Arab country?” If 


that much could be achieved the indications 
are that a great number of refugees would in 
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A contingent of the UN Emergency Force 
(UNEF ) in action at Port Said. 


fact opt to settle on Arab soil. Here then is the 
practical challenge to both Britain and the 
Great Powers of the United Nations. 


Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft reading 
the preamble to 
the UN Charter 
at Hampstead on 
United Nations 
Day. 








South Africa’s 
Racial Torment 


H1s year the Union of South Africa will 

be in the throws of a general election and 
the big political issue will be the Government’s 
racial policy. 

If you visit Africa today, as I have just done, 
you soon realise that the continent’s period of 
quietude is ended. Events within and without 
Africa have made its political and racial 
problems into major factors in world politics. 

Initiative has passed into the hands of the 
African native population. The Gold Coast is 
engaged upon a critical experiment in self-rule. 
Nigeria is busy constitution making. In Central 
Africa three territories have come together in 
a political federation and a social experiment 
in interracial co-operation. — 

On the surface and beneath it a long list of 
unrelated events reveals an unrest from which 
no part of the continent is free. The sum of all 
the items of protest, great and small, is 
impressive. Africa south of the Sahara is not 
Asia, and it is not yet on the verge of revo- 
lution. Discontent does not yet speak with 
discontent across many frontiers in a common 
language of protest. Yet the tide of events in 
Africa runs ever more swiftly. 

The manner in which the West handles 
Africa will widen or lessen the opportunities 
of the Communist powers, and influence the 
degree of Asia’s reconciliation with the West. 

This is the background against which the 
race problems of the Union of South Africa 
must be seen. 

The efforts in South Africa to maintain and 
reiniorce the ascendancy of its white popu- 
lation over the non-white population of 
Africans, Indians and coloured peoples is in 
conflict with what is nothing less than a major 
revolution in racial relations in the modern 
world. The world is still full of the discrimina- 
tions of race, colour and creed. But it is no 
longer indifferent or complacent. 

Men compelled to live within a rigid class, 
confined within an exclusive creed, or sub- 
jected to discrimination of race and colour, 


by NORMAN BARRYMAINE 


formerly Diplomatic Correspondent 
of the London Evening Standard, who 
has just returned from Africa 


are less worthy as men and less valuable 
citizens. Imposed discrimination restricts 
access to the law and education, to health and 
entertainment, to dignity and progress. It 
starves hope and feeds anger. 

Therefore, in spite of law and convention, 
the racial policies of South Africa have lost 
their domestic character and have become a 
‘eading issue in international relations. The 
word apartheid has entered into the official 
propaganda of Communist nations, and into 
the daily vocabulary of millions of people. 

An understanding of the Boer War is the 
gateway to most of the issues of modern South 
Africa. It is a bitter paradox that the war 
which united the country politically divided it 
racially. 

The depression afte: the First World War 
and the decline of British power encouraged 
the rapid growth of the new Afrikaner 
nationalism. By the outbreak of the Second 
World War the extreme wing of the Afrikaner 
nationalist movement had become frankly a 
movement to capture control in politics and 
predominance in culture. 

Although racial discrimination in South 
Africa is emphatically not confined to the 
Afrikaner population alone, yet it has special 
roots in the history and experience of the 
Afrikaner population. 


The Great Trek 


The Great Trek brought the emigrant Boers 
into contact with the organised tribes of the 
interior. The Trek had twin objectives: the 
free and peaceful use of land and water for 
their cattle and sheep; and to establish a 
society in which “‘proper relations” between 
master and servant could be maintained. 
Cheap land and cheap labour were the fruits 
of victory over the tribes. 

The incorporation of the native population 
as a cheap labour force, but segregated 
politically and socially, is the single most 
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important key to an understanding of all sub- 
sequent social and economic developments. 

In human affairs most forms of discrimina- 
tion are pessimistic in character. Many of the 
influences that have worked in the formation 
of Afrikaner nationalism and culture have 
been pessimistic and defensive rather than 
optimistic. The strain of Calvinism in Afri- 
kaner political and social thought is clearly 
pessimistic. It is pessimism that co-operates 
with the feelings of innocence and rectitude 
that mark Afrikaner nationalism. 


The dual mandate 


The belief that native inferiority is inborn 
leads to the conclusion that the evils of native 
existence are not the result of human errors 
that could be mitigated or corrected. Ignorance 
and disease are marks of an inner defect in the 
native, and the struggle against poverty, 
ignorance and disease is the responsibility of 
those who suffer from them. Their own keen 
doctrine of freedom was strictly for themselves 
and they had no responsibility to include the 
natives in its realm. 

Man could not grant a hope which God 
himself had denied. Since all men were not 
equal before God they could not be equal in 
the presence of one another. 

Apartheid is a Dutch or Afrikaans word 
meaning “‘apartness’’, or segregation. Its real 
meaning is not simple, and its origins are not 
exclusively Dutch. In South Africa it has its 
historical roots in Dutch Calvinism and the 
tribal wars of the last century. But some of its 
roots can be traced to the policies of the 
Colonial Office. 

The social, economic and political distinc- 
tions which are the structural parts of 
apartheid are in the first place the logical 
results of colonial relationship. A relationship 
of inferiority and superiority was born of the 
difference between primitiveness and civilisa- 
tion, poverty and wealth, superstition and 
science. For generations it was uncritically 
assumed that the native population could be 
auxiliary to European enterprise and yet con- 
tinue to live within the social, economic and 
political system of the rural tribe. Lord 
Lugard, an able colonial administrator, gave 
it the dignified phrase ‘““The Dual Mandate”. 
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Apartheid 

Apartheid is, therefore, no subject for mock- 
ery or facile comment. It is very grim, very 
important, very difficult. Some of the men in 
South Africa who support it are uninformed 
and deeply prejudiced; othersare angry or 
frightened; many feel helpless or bewildered; 
selfishness and indifference are common. 

There is no deliberate hypocrisy in the 
frequent statement that apartheid is first of all 
a movement of emancipation and reform. 
Surely it is a Christian and honourable purpose 
to lead the native to a condition where he can 
maintain his own language and develop his 
own culture, build his own institutions, and 
above all escape from this unhappy and un- 
equal position in an alien society. In his own 
homeland, separate from the world of the 
white man, there will be no passes or curfew, 
no social indignity, no nightly routine of police 
raids and arrests. Apartheid thus becomes a 
glowing picture of release and advancement, 
which are both of them the fruit of the white 
man’s wisdom and self-sacrifice. 

Thus the laws of apartheid are transformed 
into sacrifice and deprivation which the 
European community inflicts upon itself in 
order to yield the rights of civilisation to all 
men, black and white. What seems in London 
or Delhi to be oppression becomes an act of 
emancipation. 


Premier’s advice 


As Prime Minister Strydom advised the 
native population: “‘You must learn to develop 
your own areas so that your homeland can 
become prosperous. You must learn to govern 
yourselves in your own areas. You must learn 
to become your own traders, builders, carpen- 
ters, doctors, welfare workers and so forth. 
This is a separate development and must be 
based on your own way of life. In all respects 
you must learn to make your own commu- 
nities self-sufficient.” 

White South Afrikans feel insecure and 
afraid. In this they are akin to Frenchmen in 
Algeria or Jews in Israel. Tolerance does not 
flourish easily in an atmosphere of fear and 
insecurity. White South Africans have a 
possession which they feel thay have won with 
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their blood and their courage, with their 
money and their labour. Modern South Africa 
is their creation, and only they can ensure its 
survival and progress. 

It is impossible to escape a sense of helpless- 
ness in the face of these problems. In its 
various forms apartheid is a transfer of the 
responsibility of the living world to a dream 
world of solved problems. 

The basic premise of apartheid is that 
natives can seek no remedies and gain no 
citizenship within white society, but only 
within their own segregated society. 

In the concrete language of economics and 
politics apartheid is actually a system in which 
the power of the State is used to maintain the 
economic and political supremacy of thé white 
population over a population of approximately 
ten million Africans, Indians and coloured 
peoples. The segregation laws are an embargo 
upon the development of the non-European 
population. In its extreme form apartheid 
punishes the native for his past by robbing him 
of the future. These laws seek to imprison the 
population within its own backwardness and 
set up blockades against the flow of experience, 
skills and amenities on which modern progress 
is based. 


A labour windfall 


But the laws of parliament are at war with 
the laws of economics. Apartheid is at variance 
with the essential requirements of a growing 
modern industrial ‘society. 

The economic growth of South Africa in 
modern times is based upon the exploitation of 
exceptional sources of wealth such as dia- 
monds, gold, coal and uranium. From the 
special point of view of the economist, South 
Africa’s ten million non-Europeans are also a 
windfall, a great natural resource. They are 
immigrants who do not have to immigrate. 
They are a mine of energy and potential skill. 
South Africa actually suffers from under- 
population and a serious shortage of skilled 
workers. The evidence is very clear that a 
population of two and a half million Euro- 
peans is an inadequate pool from which to 
draw the country’s skilled manpower. 

The economic principles of apartheid are bad 
simply because they are upside down. By 
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trying to herd the native population back into 
separate economic and political areas the 
Nationalist government is in effect allying 
itself with the primitive and backward: com- 
ponents of native life, with those customs and 
practices which are the first cause of poverty 
and stagnation. It is an unseemly marriage 
between white stupidity and black incom- 
petence which can only breed poverty and 
despair. 


Non-Europeans 

Physically, the non-European population is 
naked and helpless before the power of police 
and heavily armed riot squads. But in its 
resentment there is a force beyond the reach 
of physical armament. The evidence of a 
hardening temper in the entire non-European 
population suggests a grim race between the 
forces of integration and the forces of dis- 
integration and social collapse. Already there 
is a groundswell of discontent; much un- 
organised and incoherent. 

Wise students no longer fall into the trap 
of making Commum.m the cause and ex- 
planation of the world’s unrest in Africa or 
Asia. Yet at some stage in the analysis of any 
crisis, whether in Algeria, Indo-China, Kenya 
or South Africa it is imperative that men 
remind themselves thai ine primacy of 
Western thought and practice has been chal- 
lenged. In South Africa every man who uses 
the platform of university, Church or Press to 
justify the false economics and dangerous 
politics of apartheid, or to diminish pity and 
mercy and hope in the conduct of human 
relations, is widening the door that opens upon 
the alternative forms of political analysis, social 
conviction and economic action which Com- 
munism offers mankind. 

It is urgent that a real alliance be struck 
between the whites and emergent African 
leadership. The African must become a 
modern man. For the Europeans it means the 
progressive abandonment of arbitrary and 
pernicious restraints upon the free movement 
of natives into the activities and opportunities 
of a modern exchange economy. 

The solution therefore does not lie in 
separation or dissociation, but of co-operation 
and confidence. 
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South Africa 
and the 
United Nations 


pty AFRICA’S arrogant white national- 
ism has become a serious liability to 
Britain and America, senior partners of the 
West, in their dealing with the rest of Africa, 
the Middle East and Asia. Not many people in 
Britain realise the extent to which the con- 
troversy over apartheid, lasting several weeks 
every year in the United Nations, influences 
public opinion in African, Asian and South 
American countries. The facts also about 
conditions of non-whites in South Africa are 
very fully reported in the Press and over the 
radio, often making our arguments against 
totalitarianism and Communism sound hollow 
and hypocritical. In Britain our own Press no 
longer seems to regard South African questions 
as very topical and they get comparatively 
little attention, being matters of which we are 
ashamed but feel impotent to do anything 
about. 

Year by year, so far from there being any 
improvement to record, the situation worsens 
and repressive measures become more and 
more draconian. South Africa seems to many 
thinking people to be bent on a policy which 
has no future and whose likely end is destruc- 
tion. By stopping up all the channels of 
constitutional change she has come near to 
creating what Professor Toynbee has called 
an “enormity”; a condition which, while 
generating increasing pressures, yet provides 
no outlets or avenues of escape. 

Nevertheless the effects of this arrogant 
white nationalism are being felt throughout 
Central and East Africa and have resulted, 
ever since the end of the war, in mounting 
resentment and suspicion of all the white men’s 
dealings there. A resentment which in turn has 
its Own reaction in the white populations in 
those territories. 

Throughout the non-Colonial world, where 
the West seeks to counter Communist influence 
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by The Rev, MICHAEL SCOTT 


who was invited to the United Nations 
to express his views, has recently 
returned to London and written this 
special report for United Nations News 


amongst the small countries and uncommitted 
peoples, the abstention of the big Western 
powers from any protest against apartheid is 
always pointed to as evidence of the West’s 
pride and perfidy and its double standards in 
dealing with questions of freedom and justice. 

In fact .UN procedures have been turned 
against the West in two ways; first, the 
attempts by countries thought of as white and 
Christian such as Britain, France, Belgium, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, etc., to use UN procedure, 
Art. Il, para 7 (domestic jurisdiction), to 
protect South Africa from an outraged sense 
of justice places them in the position of 
appearing to condone apartheid, while other 
nations, forming a two-thirds majority—the 
South American, African, Asian and Muslim 
countries supported by the Communist states 
—appear to have right on their side in their 
championship of freedom and justice, so far 
as freedom and justice in Africa is concerned. 
The Charter can be interpreted more widely 
as meaning anything, even domestic policy, 
that constitutes a threat to external peace and 
security as a matter which can and should be 
discussed by the United Nations, before it 
actually becomes an area of conflict. 

The “‘colonial’’ powers, on the other hand, 
while adding to a strict interpretation of Art. 2, 
para. 7, by their subscription to Article 73 of 
the Charter, have thrown open their own 
administration of their Trust Territories and, 
to a lesser extent, their non-self-governing 
territories, to scrutiny and discussion by the 
Fourth Committee and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. This dissection is done with a zeal which 
is not applied to questions of discrimination 
and forced labour in South America, the 
Middle East and Eastern Europe. But quite 
apart from this procedural dilemma in which 
South Africa has placed the colonial powers, 








her apartheid doctrine and practice constitutes 
a menace to the orderly constitutional growth 
and the development of the kind of civilisation 
Africa needs, which will stimulate all races to 
contribute their full and responsible part and 
from which they can also derive their full share 
of the benefits. 

At this year’s Assembly, however, America 
and Britain have been entrusted by the United 
Nations Assembly (and have accepted the 
trust) with negotiating a settlement of this 
twelve-year-old controversy with the Union, 
namely that of securing ‘an international 
status”’ for the Mandate of South West Africa. 
This has given an opportunity to the West to 
raise this question at least above somewhat 
barren and legalistic disputation and to offer 
South Africa the opportunity of according an 
international status to South West Africa, 
which would enable her to draw upon the 
resources of the Western world in dealing 
with the problems of poverty, disease and 
backwardness. These are tragically prevalent 
in a country which is not by any means poor 
in material or mineral wealth and human 
resources. 

It is therefore to be hoped that a form of 
international supervision can be devised similar 
to that which obtained under the Mandate 
and such as The Hague has recommended, but 
which will also form a link with the West 
enabling it to offer its technical and financial 
assistance and that of the Specialised Agencies, 
and so ultimately to influence Seuth Africa in 
a way she has not been much influenced by the 
“outside world” except in a negative direction 
for the past decade. 

If such a commission could be established it 
is possible that Britain could assist South 
Africa and the High Commission Territories 
of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland 
by bringing these territories under the same 
form of positive if limited international super- 
vision and economic assistance. This would 
surely be a more constructive alternative than 
the prospect of continuing denunciation by the 
United Nations on the one hand and the 
increasing isolationism of South Africa on the 
other hand, resulting possibly in the end in a 
sort of debacle of the white man in that part of 
Africa. 
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The CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE has announced 

an international competition, which will take 

place annually until 1959. 

The regulations are summarised below: 

Subject. The contribution may deal with any 
aspect of the activity of international 
organisations. 

Closing date. Entries must be received not 
later than July Ist, 1958. 

Eligibility. The competition is open only to 
ge who have published at most one 

ok in the field of history, law or the social 
sciences, and to those who have not passed 
their fortieth birthday on July Ist, 1958. 
ge. Entries may be written in English, 
French, Italian, or German. 

Form of submission. Five copies are required and 
entries in manuscript must be type-written, 
double-spaced, on one side of the page. 

Length. Studies are expected to be about 
90,000 words or 300 printed pages. 

Awards. The Carnegie prize in the manuscript 
section will be 500 dollars and publication 
of the winning entry at the Endowment’s 
expense. In the book section there will be a 
cash award of 1,500 dollars. 

Entries and all correspondence regarding the 

contest should be addressed to: Centre 

Europeen de la Dotation Carnegie, Route de 

Ferney 172, Grand-Saconnex, Geneva, 

Switzerland. 











Treason Trial 


One hundred and fifty - six 
leading opponents of apartheid 
were arrested in South Africa 
in December 1956 on charges of 
treason and sedition. Their trial 
has dragged on for more than a 
year. Some of the accused have 
lost their jobs. Most cannot pay 


for legal aid. 
Christian Action 


is appealing for £20,000 to- 
wards the cost of legal defence 
and aid for the dependants of 
those arrested. 


Please help to keep the 
conscience of the world 
alive to the issues at stake. 
Donations to the Secretary 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, 
London, E.C.4. 
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m PAGE OF NOTES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


With this issue of United Nations News we introduce the new youth page. With every 
fresh item of world news that reveals the speed at which events are moving, the part 
played in world affairs by young people becomes more and more important. On this page 
we aim to tell you something of what young people are doing—and can do—in this 
country and around the world by playing their part in international affairs, through 


the work of the UN and UNA. 


Winter workcamp 


The four pages of pictures in the centre of this 
issue describe this summer’s UNA workcamp 
programme. Most of the camps were over and 
everyone had returned to their own country by the 
end of September. But work at the Hanover, 
Germany, camp goes on. Throughout the winter 
five or six young people will be continuing the 
project—the building of a housing settlement ‘for 
ex-T.B. patients from refugee camps in Germany. 


Fund-raising in Cambridge 

On November 2nd the students of Cambridge 
UNSA sold flags in the streets and raised over £250 
for refugees. 


New Portsmouth venture 

One of the first results of the UNA Commando 
team’s visit to Portsmouth was the forming of a 
new young people’s group, already thirty strong. 


Youth Conference 


Make an early note in your 1958 diary of the 
**Youth and the UN” international conference to 
be held over the Whitsun holiday. Fuller details 
later. 


Kenneth Moore visits UNA 
Headquarters and hands 
over to Jill Howard a gift 
for a European refugee. 
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A successful conference just ended was the one 
organised by the East Riding of Yorkshire Youth 
Committee. Called ““Work and Play in an English 
County”, it was attended by forty young people 
from four different countries. 


Help needed 

Last item on the page in this issue is an appeal 
for your practical help. If you can “‘do it yourself” 
and have a week-end to spare, then lend a hand in 
the redecorating of Donington Hall, near Derby. 
Donington Hall is leased to the Ockenden Venture, 
a voluntary association which aims to provide a 
home and education in Britain to the children of 
hard-core refugees in German and Austrian camps. 
The hall is home and school to about thirty young 
refugee children. During the summer a UNA 
international workcamp began. the job of re- 
decorating the interior in bright contemporary 
colours. The job needs to be finished. On week-ends 
throughout the winter we shall be making up small 
parties, arriving at Donington on Friday evening, 
doing two days’ work and leaving on Sunday 
afternoon. Free transport from London and 
points en route. If you can give a week-end, please 
contact the Youth Officer, 25 Charles Street. 














WHAT THEY SAY 





H.M. The Queen 


“This Assembly was born of the endeavours of 
countless men and women from different nations 
who over the centuries have pursued the aims of 
the preservation of peace between nations, equality 
of justice for all before the law, and the right of 
peoples of the world to live their lives in freedom 
and security. ... 

‘**Time has, in fact, made the task of the United 
Nations more difficult than it seemed... but we 
must not be discouraged. The peoples of the world 
expect the United Nations to persevere in its 
efforts. 

“Ten Commonwealth countries are represented. 
... They add and will continue to add to the 
United Nations a tried element of strength and of 
accumulated experience... . 

“The United Nations is an organisation dedi- 
cated to peace where representatives from all over 
the world meet to examine the problems of the 
time. In it men and women from all these coun- 
ries—large or small, powerful or weak—can 
exercise an influence that might otherwise be 
denied to them. The United Nations also originates 
and inspires a wide range of social and economic 
activities for the benefit of the whole human race. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


The first reigning sovereign 
to address the United 
Nations Assembly. 


“But, Mr. President, the future of this organisa- 
tion will be determined not only by the degree to 
which its members observe strictly the provisions 
of the Charter and co-operate in its practical 
activities but also by the strength of its people’s 
devotion to the pursuit of those great ideas to 
which I have referred... . 

“I offer you my best wishes in your task and’ 
pray that you may be successful.” 


(In her Address to the UN General Assembly, 
New York, October 2\st, 1957) 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 


“The faith that we share is ancient and it has 
been betrayed time and again throughout history. 
But world political institutions created to serve 
such purposes are new. The United Nations is an 
instrument in our hands which those before us did 
not possess. It is imperfect and experimental and 
it was born of extreme necessity. Nevertheless it is 
a significant step toward a better organisation of 
human society. We know also that the unprece- 
dented advances of knowledge of our generations 
have confronted mankind not only with its greatest 
danger but with its greatest opportunity. . 

“May we act to preserve the United Nations 
against all the enemies which human frailty and 
cynicism and narrow interest can evoke against it. 
May the quality of our efforts to use it more 
effectively and thus to make it a stronger instru- 
ment for peace and progress be worthy of our 
opportunity and our humanity.” 


(In a Message for UN Dav) 


Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, M.P., 
Rt. Hon, Hugh Gaitskell, M.P., and 
Mr. Joseph Grimond, M.P. 


“We wish to commend to you the important 
work of the United Nations Association... 
Britain has a major responsibility in helping to 
strengthen the United Nations. It is therefore of 
greatest importance that there~ should be in 
Britain a strong and influential United Nations 
Association.” 

(in a Joint Message for UN Day) 
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THE WORK CAMP STORY 


THE CHALLENGE: 


45,000 men, women 
and children living in 
huts and barracks 
like this. 





FACTS 


In 1957 UNA organised 8 work 
camps—in Austria and Germany and 
at Donington Hall, Derbyshire. 


330 volunteers from 23 countries- 
two-thirds men, one-third women 
gave 45,000 hours of service. 

They helped 120 families in the’ 
arduous task of building their own 
houses. 


The volunteers—aged 18 to 50 
included students, teachers, office and 
factory workers, army apprentices, 
social workers, journalists and 
nurses. 





This UNA work camp programme, 
again under Robin Howard’s direc- 


tion, will expand in 1958. ° THE TARGET: decent homes where they may 
live independent, useful lives. 
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Some of the girls wo 
but others prepare ti 
“chores”. Kay Sawrey 

makes friends wi 


But most refugees are desperately poor; so with help 

from UNA volunteers many are building their own houses 

with materials provided by the UN Refugee Fund and 
the Austrian and German Governments. 









“Can You Come To Our Party?” A volunteer 
pays a social call on one of the oldest 
inhabitants. fam 


It’s a “combined operation” ‘with + 
joining in. The volunteers give help 
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rk on the building site, 
te meals and do camp 

peels the potatoes and 
th a refugee child. 


Grannie goes up with a bucket of cement; there are 
volunteers from five different countries in this picture. 


ih 


nothers, children and grandparents 
» and encouragement to the refugee And Here Is The Party—with Camp Leader 
ilies. Robert Blackburn leading the dancing. 
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Here is an 8-year-old playing 

his part—cleaning some of 

the Austrian mud off Robin 
Howard’s Land Rover. 





In contrast here is a “Play Camp’’—a holiday centre financed by UNA for refugee 
children from many of the Austrian camps. 
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THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
by David Ennals 


Who here writes a challenging view about the 
most provocative issue of the new era. 


HINGS happen so quickly these days. By 

the time this appears in print the man in 
the moon may be no longer a fable. Or even if 
this is still the shape of things to come, 
Sputniks 3 and 4 may have joined the rat race 
overhead. And what I may think today—with 
thirty shopping days still to Christmas—may 
make nonsense by the New Year. Some may 
think it was nonsense even when it was 
written .. . but a view that is sincerely held is 
usually worth the printer’s ink. 

My reaction to the Russian mastery of space 
was one of sheer delight. Childish delight, 
perhaps, for I’m still young enough to share 
the thrill of conquest. All of a sudden the 
adventures of Dan Dare made sense. What a 
fantastic achievement for a country which a 
generation ago was one of “the backward 
nations’! No wonder there was cheering in 
the streets of Moscow—who will ever forget 
the buzz that went through the Coronation 
crowd as the news of Hillary and Tensing’s 
ascent of Everest added to the glory and 
glamour of that day. 

What about the shiver of fear which some 
are said to have experienced? Surely this 
means that the Russians can now drop any- 
thing on us anywhere? Of course it does; but 
we knew that before. And American missiles 
also can drop anything on anyone anytime. 
So what! Of course it means that the world 
can commit suicide any time it likes. Of course 
it makes the task of the United Nations in its 
search for a disarmament agreement more 
urgent. But the Sputnik is the herald of moon 
flight. 


Why join the race? 

The race is on. Who will get there first? 
Britain must join the race say the “Britain is 
great” propagandists. “Let it be a British flag 
which flies first on the moon” they say. 

But I think they are crazy. If the travel 
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agents one day offer moonlight flights to the 
land where the sun never rises then I don’t 
particularly mind if the journey is made in a 
Russian space ship, or an American one for 
that matter. It needn’t be British. I don’t much 
want to go to the moon anyhow. I'd rather 
have the South of France. 

Why do we have to join the race? And that 
applies to the H-bomb race too, as far as I am 
concerned. It seems to be taken for granted 
that America, at least, will strain every nerve 
to get ahead of the Russians in space tech- 
nology. But why Britain? Other considerations 
apart, we just cannot afford it. The United 
States is already spending about £350,000,000 
per year on long-range ballistic missiles. Even 
this sum is a fraction of the cost of launching 
a manned expedition to the moon. And even 
if we could afford it, | am convinced it would 
be a monstrous misuse of public funds. What 
would it profit our people or the world? 

In the field of athletics the world-class miler 
is never found in the line-up for the 100 yards. 
Surely we as a country must pause, survey the 
scene and see where we can use our talents 
and resources to the greatest advantage. 


A grim scene 

The scene following the launching of the 
Sputniks is by no means a bright one. Not only 
has Mr. Krushchev written off the old Dis- 
armament Commission but he has joined with 
some Americans in a war of nerves, General 
Power, Chief of Strategic Air Command, 
announced that his bombers, “loaded with 
atomic weapons”, were standing at the alert 
and that combat-ready bombers were aloft 
“every minute of the day’. Admiral Wright, 
head of the U.S. Atlantic Command, declared: 
“All our war plans are prepared, are approved 
and are ready.”” Mr. Krushchev added his fuel 
to the fire by saying: “The American people 
do not know what war means since it has not 
been fought on their own territory. But the 
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A Double Holiday by Air 
Geneva © Swiss Alps 


To combine a first-class Swiss holiday with an inside view of the 
United Nations join 


UNA’S AUGUST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Programme of visits and lectures in Geneva followed by itinerary which includes Montreux, 
Interlaken, and Berne. 


Full particulars of dates, cost, etc., from UNA, 25 Charles Street, London, W.1. 








next war will be the most terrible in history 
and will be fought on the American continent.” 

Never was there a greater need for British 
statesmanship. Our destiny is not to be as an 
appendage to either of the two giants. As the 
leader of a Commonwealth which siraddles the 
world and with the prestige which has always 
been accorded to us—our task is to strengthen 
the United Nations; to bring Russia and the 
Unite? States back to the conference table to 
get down once more to a disarmament agree- 
ment; and to use our influence to bring the 
mounting knowledge of space flight within the 
orbit of the United Nations where knowledge 
may be shared. After all, seventy-four powers 
came to Geneva for the United Nations 
*“Atoms for Peace” Conference and told all 
they knew; and followed it up by forming the 
UN -Atomic Energy Agency with a Czecho- 
slovak Chairman and an American Secretary. 
Why not a “‘Sputniks for Peace” conference? 
It makes more sense than the present hotting 
up of the cold war. 


Come down to earth 


To those who are itching to join the space 
race I say that there are challenges enough 
here on this planet of ours without our going 
in search of new fields for human achievement. 
To our shame we have just said “‘no” to one 
of them. For years now there has been talk of 
the establishment of a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
—to provide urgently needed funds for aid to 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. The 
Economic and Social Council in July decided 
by 15 votes to 3 to ask the General Assembly 
te establish SUNFED without further delay, 
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without waiting for a disarmament agreersent 
or any other easing of the world econgmic 
situation. The opposing votes were thosp of 
the United States, Canada and Britain. Anvong 
the majority was the Soviet Union. A 

The cost to Britain would be about £8 
million—and it was because we could “not 
afford” this sum that we opposed the plan 
which, in principle, we had welcomed. Surely 
this is false economy. The newspapers which 
have urged Britain to compete in the moon 
race have been silent over SUNFED. Yet 
surely it is in the battle for the body and soul 
of man, the war against want, that Britain is 
best qualified to lead. 

Some people have got their priorities con- 
fused. If it is our reputation that concerns 
them, then surely it is obvious that to the vast 
proportion of the world, and particularly to 
those in Africa and Asia, space flight is pie in 
the sky. Their cry is “Give us this day our 
daily bread”. And their respect will go to those 
who respond to that cry. It is time we took our 
heads out of the clouds and came down to 
earth. 
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Children. At the September meeting of the UN 
Children’s Fund Executive Board, a new pro- 
gramme was approved for improving the nutrition 
of mothers and children at a cost of $300,000 in 
1958, and a total of $14 million in the following 
two years. Mr. Pate, the Executive Director, told 
the Board that about forty-five million mothers 
and children would have been given help during 
1957 at a cost of $24 million—about $1.6 million 
more than the previous year. 


Finance. The twelfth annual meetings of the 
International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, and the first annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, were held in 
Washington from September 23rd to 27th. The 
Bank reported that during its fiscal year ending 
June 30th, twenty loans totalling $388 million had 
been made to fifteen countries. These brought the 
total of loans to 1,970 (value $4,108 million) during 
its eleven years’ work. Between July 1956 and 
September 1957 Argentina, Vietnam, Ireland, 
Saudi Arabia and the Sudan joined the Bank and 
Fund, bringing membership to sixty-three. . 
The International Finance Corporation reported a 
net income of $1.6 million for the period from 
July 24th, 1956, to June 30th, 1957. This income 
was derived from investment of the Corporation’s 
stock in U.S. government securities. On June 30th 
the IFC invested $2 million in a Brazilian 
electricity company to enable it to expand its 
manufacturing operations. The Corporation’s 
members numbered forty-nine at the end of June, 
with a paid-up capital of $91,300,000. Only Egypt's 
quota of $590,000 was outstanding. 


Trade. Ghana and Malaya became the thirty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh contracting parties at a plenary 
session of parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and. Trade, held in October. Under the 
terms of their accession, they were bound by the 
obligations entered into by the British Government 
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before they attained independence—amongst them 
Article 35 under which most-favoured-nation 
treatment is withheld from Japan. (Fifteen coun- 
tries now apply this article against Japan.) Mr 
LL. K. Jha of the Indian Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry replaced Sir Claude Corea of Ceylon as 
chairman of the contracting parties. 


Human Rights. In September Britain bécame the 
second country to ratify the Convention on the 
Nationality of Married Women. (Israel was the 
first.) This convention provides that a wife’s 
nationality should not automatically be affected 
by marriage, by its dissolution, or by a change of 
the husband’s nationality during marriage; and 
that women aliens may acquire their husband’s 
nationality on marriage by a simplified procedure. 


New Members. Malaya became the eighty-second 
member of the UN at the opening of the Assem- 
bly’s twelfth session on September 17th. On 
September 9th the Security Council rejected the 
applications for membership made by the Republic 
of Korea, the Republic of Vietnam and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. The first two appli- 
cations were vetoed by the U.S.S.R., though in 
February the Assembly had expressed its view that 
both countries were fully qualified for membership. 
Outer Mongolia failed to receive the required 
majority of seven votes, including those of the five 
permanent. members. 


Atomic Energy Agency. The first thirteen members 
of the Board of Governors of the new International 
Atomic Energy Agency was chosen by the Pre- 
paratory Commission, which met in August. These 
were: Australia, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Japan, Portugal, Sweden, South 
Africa, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States. They included ten nations con- 
sidered to be the most advanced in nuclear 
technology, two producers of source materials, and 
one supplier of technical assistance in this field. 
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Syrian Turkish Border Dispute. On October 15th 
the Syrian Minister of Foreign Affairs asked that 
the question of the situation’ on: the frontier 
between the two countries should be considered, 
and charged Turkey with concentrating troops 
there and attempting to overthrow the Syrian 
Government. After Syria had put her case on 
October 22nd, and Turkey had refuted it, the 
Assembly agreed to suspend debate for three days 
to allow time for the reported mediation efforts of 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia. Discussion was 
resumed on the 25th, but the debate was concluded 
on November Ist, without any formal action being 
taken. 


Korean Reconstruction. In the annual report of the 
Agent General of the UN Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, it was stated that only a very small 
humber of operations will be carried over into 
1958. During the seven years of its existence the 
Agency provided aid to the value of $143 million. 
In addition the UN provided $474 million, and 
another $474 million by the Emergency Relief 
Programme for refugees and others during and 
immediately after the war. (These figures exclude 
the military assistance which was given to South 
Korea.) 


Hungary. The last action taken by the eleventh 
Assembly on September 14th was the adoption of 
a resolution sponsored by thirty-seven govern- 
ments on the report of the Special Committee on 


Hungary. (See United Nations News, October, 
page 8.) Voting was 60 to 10 (the Soviet bloc) with 


10 abstentions (Afghanistan, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Finland, India, Indonesia, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and the Yemen). South Africa was absent. 
The resolution condemned Russia for depriving 
Hungary of its liberty and the people of their 
human rights in violation of the UN Charter; for 
imposing the Kadar regime on the Hungarians by 
armed intervention; for carrying out mass deporta- 
tion in violation of its obligations under the 1949 
Geneva Convention; and for its continued defiance 
of previous Assembly resolutions. It called on 
Russia and the Kadar regime in Hungary to desist 
from repressive measures, and to ensure the return 
of deportees. It agreed that the Hungarian question 
should be placed on the agenda of the twelfth 
assembly. 


Disarmament. In September India asked the 
Assembly to place on the agenda of the twelfth 
session the question of enlarging the membership 
of the twelve-nation Disarmament Commission 
and its five-nation sub-committee..... The dis- 
armament debate opened on October 10th. A 
twenty-three power resolution was circulated which 
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endorsed the Western proposals presented during 
the London session of the sub-committee earlier 
in the year, and urged that the sub-committee be 
reconvened ‘‘as soon as feasible’ to work out a 
first-phase disarmament agreement based on the 
proposals. The proposals were: (1) the immediate 
suspension of nuclear tests “‘with prompt installa- 
tion of effective international control”; (2) the 
cessation of production of fissionable material for 
weapons; (3) the reduction of nuclear weapons 
stockpiles by the transfer of fissionable materials 
to peaceful uses under an internationally super- 
vised programme; (4) the reduction of conventional 
armed forces and arms through adequate safe- 
guarded arrangements; (5) the progressive estab- 
lishment of open ground and air inspection, to 
safeguard against surprise attack; and (6) the 
“joint study of an inspection system designed to 
ensure that the sending of objects through outer 
space will be exclusively for peaceful and scientific 
purposes’’. The Soviet delegate put forward two 
resolutions, the first providing .or the suspension 
of nuclear tests for a two- to three-year period 
from January 1958, and for the establishment of 
an international commission to supervise the 
suspension; and the second calling for a five-year 
moratorium on the use of nuclear weapons. A 
Belgian resolution asking for world-wide publicity 
for the dangers of the arms race, and three Indian 
resolutions (asking for the immediate suspension 
of tests, the establishment of a commission to deal 
with technical problems of control, and the 
enlargement of the Commission and the sub- 
committee) were also tabled. During the first week 
of November an additional Russian and a Yugo- 
slay compromise proposal were put forward. The 
first suggested the replacement of the present 
Disarmament Commission and its sub-committee 
by a permanent commission of all eighty-two UN 
members. The second asked for the early resump- 
tion of negotiations in the sub-committee, with 
priority given to the cessation of test explosions 
with the necessary control measures. 


Secretary-General. On September 26th Mr. 
Hammarskjold was unanimously re-elected Sec- 
retary-General for a second term of five years, 
starting on April 10th, 1958. 





A CONCERT for National Appeal Fund 
at the Royal Festival Hall, on Monday, 
June 9th. Peter Katin, pianoforte soloist: 
Adele Leigh, Covent Garden Opera; 
Sir Adrian Boult, conducting London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Tickets from London Regional Council, UNA, 
8 Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 5s. to 12s, 6d. 
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POLICY PAGE 


Tis our intention in this and future issues of 

United Nations News to set aside a page in 
which we summarise policy decisions of the 
UNA Council and Executive Committee, and 
steps taken to secure support for these policies. 
The period under review has been an excep- 
tionally busy one as it has included action 
taken on decisions reached by the UNA 
General Council in July, and the annual 
meetings of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations in September, as well as 
a special meeting of the Council to consider 
the agenda of the 12th session of the UN 
General Assembly. A brief on UNA policy on 
Assembly items was sent to each member of 
the British delegation. 

In November the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, received a deputation from the 
officers of UNA lead by the Chairman of the 
UNA Executive Committee, General Sir 
Ronald Adam. There has also been continual 
correspondence between UNA House and the 
Foreign Office and other government depart- 
ments. The principal matters on which repre- 
sentations have been made are as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL CGURT OF JUSTICE 

The Executive Committee has expressed 
concern at the recent reservations which 
H.M. Government has announced respecting 
their acceptance of the “‘optional clause” of 
the statute of the International Court. The 
exclusion of matters which might affect the 
security of this country or its dependencies 
seemed to the Executive Committee to be so 
wide a reservation as almost to nullify the 
acceptance of the optional clause. UNA has 
urged H.M. Government to reconsider its 
position and to “reassert its leadership in the 
movement for the support of international 
judicial institutions”. 


PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL 
GUARD FORCE 
In their interview with the Foreign Secre- 
tary, the officers of UNA particularly urged 
H.M. Government to support the proposals 
for the establishment by the United Nations 
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of a small international force raised by diréct 
individual recruitment from member states on 
which a motion has been tabled in the House of 
Commons. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

UNA expressed regret that at the summer 
meeting of the Economic and Social Council 
the British representative had voted against 
the resolution calling for the establishment of 
a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) and strongly urged 
that when the matter came before the Assembly 
we should support the proposal. UNA claimed 
that the initial contribution of £8 million, 
which would not in any case be called for 
until 1959, would make no significant differ- 
ence to our immediate economic position, 
yet would make a substantial contribution to 
a UN effort to bridge the gap between the 
standard of living in the poorer countries and 
our own. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA 

UNA welcomed the overwhelming decision 
of the UN Assembly to establish an Economic 
Commission for Africa and urged H.M. 
Government to do everything possible to 
support and strengthen it. (It is interesting to 
note that the proposal to establish ECA first 
came from WFUNA in 1948.) 


REFUGEES 

Representations have been made to the 
Government to take a lead by making a 
contribution of not less than £300,000 to the 
United Nations Refugee Fund to enable the 
UN High Commissioner and the voluntary 
organisations to complete the camp closure 
programme by 1960. This seemed to UNA to 
be a reasonable contribution from Britain 
towards the gap of about £2,860,000 required 
by the High Commissioner, over and above 
payments made or expected by the end of 
1958. The Government have also been asked 
to respond to the appeal for funds to pay for 
the transport of European refugees from China 
whom the Chinese Government are now 
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releasing and for whom visas for resettlement 
have been obtained. The plea to the Ministry 
of Health to allow the admission to Britain of 
up to 50 ex-T.B. cases from the refugee camps 
was greeted sympathetically and UNA is now 
assisting in making the arrangements for their 
selection and hospitality. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
The Council, at its November meeting, 
recorded its regret that the U.K. delegation in 
the Assembly had opposed the resolution 
deploring racial segregation in South Africa as 


being inconsistent with the Charter. The 
Council considered that the vote of our dele- 
gation had given a false impression of the 
views of the British people on this vital 
aspect of human rights. 


DISARMAMENT 

The Council expressed concern at the — 

inconclusive ending of the meetings of the 

Disarmament Sub-Committee deplored the 

Soviet attitude to future meetings and asked 

the Foreign Secretary to support the idea of a 
new commission including “neutral states”’. 


UNA’s Finances 


ost readers of United Nations News will 
be aware that UNA as a voluntary 
organisation exists entirely on funds which it 
must itself raise. There are no hidden reserves 
to fall back on and there are no grants from 
the United Nations or H.M.G. Apart from 
modest profits made on the sale of publications 
and the handling of the book coupon scheme, 
UNA’s main sources of income are from sub- 
scriptions and donations. The revenue from 
these sources must not only pay for the Head- 
quarters and Regional structure of UNA, but 
provide substantial contributions for the 
development of the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations, the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship, and the 
United Nations Student Association. If the 
total membership of UNA were considerably 
in excess of 100,000 it might be possible for 
the Association to pay its way without having 
to ask Regions, Branches and individuals to 
send in donations. It is hoped that the current 
membership campaign may help to ease the 
burden, but in the meantime UNA is obliged 
to raise substantial sums by means of money- 
raising activities. 

During the financial year which ended 
June 30th, the sums which Regions and 
Branches were asked to raise for UNA were 
received from UNA’s tenth of the refugee 
appeal. The success of the appeal was such 
that it was possible for the Hon. Treasurer to 
prepare a budget for the present financial year 
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which would show a deficit of nearly £6,000, 
and this deficit will substantially eat into the 
reserves which have accrued from the refugee 
campaign. Even to show a deficit of £6,000, 
the Treasurer has relied on receiving from 
Regions and Branches a sum during the 
current year of £7,500. At the end of the first 
six months, Headquarters has only received 
about £1,000 towards this target. : 

It is, therefore, of great importance, unless 
UNA is going within twelve or eighteen 
months to be facing a severe financial crisis, 
for Branches and individual members to Jo 
everything possible to provide funds for tle 
continuation of the work of the Association. 

It is becoming clearer that a great deal of 
money which is raised by our Branches by 
means of flag days, jumble sales, sales of 
work, etc., which would once have come into 
UNA funds is now being given either to 
UNICEF, to the UNA Refugee Fund, or for 
some other charitable purpose. While this 
generosity is, of course, to be welcomed, \it is 
important that the movement should realise 
that we have to maintain a balance bettveen 
funds raised for UN “charities” and funds 
raised for the continuing work of UNA itself. 
A special appeal is made to the movement to 
do all it can during the six months leading to 
the end of our financial year on June 30th, 
1958, to raise funds for UNA as well as to 
promote an expanding membership through 
the membership campaign. 
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what's going on 


Refugees Join UNA A happy outcome 

of the UNA work 
camp in Stadl Paura, Upper Austria, was the 
formation on October 23rd of a UNA 
Branch among the refugees in the camp. 
The idea had been discussed by Dr. Paul 
Dobis, a welfare officer in the camp, and 
Mr. Robin Howard, Mr. Robert Blackburn 
and Mr. Paul Lerch, UNA Camp Leaders, 
and was warmly welcomed by the Austrian 
UNA. Reporting on the meeting at which 
the Branch was formed, Dr. Dobis said that 
the refugees “promised to send their own 
children to other countries like Italy or 
Germany as soon as they are grown up so 
that they could help other refugees to find 
homes for themselves”. He added: “The 
spiritual integration of the refugees will be 
enforced through the UNA group in Stadl 
Paura.” 


UNA Funds for By the end of Nov- 


ember the total re- 
Refugees ceived in the UNA 


Refugee Fund had considerably exceeded 
£300,000—with the Scottish campaign not 
yet under way. The drive in Scotland had 
a grand send-off with a three-day whirlwind 
visit to Edinburgh, Glasgow and other 
Scottish cities by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Mr. Auguste 
Lindt. 


Commando Teams The first com- 

mando team of 
four UNA speakers visited Portsmouth 
early in November, and the second team 
were welcomed in Southend in December. 
A large number of meetings were held in 
Portsmouth, an exhibition was arranged in 
a shop in one of the busy streets, a youth 
section was formed during the week, and 
in their “spare time” the team visited clergy 
and ministers, aldermen and councillors and 
leaders of local organisations. The member- 
ship score by the end of the week showed 
269 new members for the Portsmouth 
Branch. In Southend over thirty meetings 
of local societies were addressed, and Sir 
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Ronald Adam addressed a meeting as a 
climax to the campaign. The experience 
gained in Portsmouth and Southend should 
serve to improve the technique for these 
“commando raids” on Chester, Derby, 
Burton, Coventry, Plymouth, Doncaster, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle, Croydon and 


' Wanstead and Woodford. 


Christmas Presents There was a. 
for Refugees 


grand response 
to the appeal for 
Christmas presents for distribution at 
Christmas time to refugees in camps in 
Germany and Austria. Presents were col- 
lected by UNA Branches and schools, and 
a number of firms generously donated their 
products. The presents, which included’ toys 
for the children, clothing, toilet articles and 
food, were distributed both to camps which 
have been “adopted” and to those camps 
where UNA work camp volunteers have 
given assistance. Assisting in the distribution 
of these welcome gifts were Miss Sue Ryder 
in Germany and Mrs. Frieda Bacon and 
Robin Howard in Austria. 

Two crates of games, musical instruments 
and cigarettes were also dispatched to 
members of the UN Emergency Force 
serving in the Middle East. 


Schoolchildren in Once again over 


Con ference 2,000 boys and girls 
from schools all 


over the United Kingdom—there was a 
specially strong contingent from Northern 
Ireland—were at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, over the New Year for the annual 
Christmas Holiday Lectures arranged by 
the Council for Education in World Citizen- 
ship. The theme was “Britain’s Place in a 
Changing World”, and the programme 
included such distinguished speakers as 
Lord Hailsham, Professor Bronowski, the 
Hon. C. M. Woodhouse, Professor Good- 
hart, Professor Asa Briggs and Mr. Colin 
Jackson. CEWC is looking so far ahead 
that at the final session they were able to 
outline the theme for the 1959 conference— 
the East / West Project sponsored by 
UNESCO. 
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WFUNA PASSES THE ELEVEN PLUS. 


HEN the World Federation of United 

Nations Associations held its Tenth 
Anniversary Meetings last year, much of the 
ordinary business of its Eleventh Plenary 
Assembly was curtailed to make time for 
celebrity speakers, who publicised its early 
achievements and held out high hopes for 
its future. At ten all things seem possible. 
But how has the Federation in fact fared 
during its critical eleventh year? 

To secure an over-all and balanced view 
of WFUNA at the time of its Twelfth 
Plenary Assembly United Nations News has 
invited comments from four members of 
the British Delegation. The first, UNA’s 
Director-General, Charles Judd, was com- 
pleting at this Assembly his two years as 
Chairman of the Federation’s Executive 
Committee and had missed only one 
Assembly since WFUNA was formed. 


Progress 


Judd writes: “As I was tied up in meetings 
of the Federation’s Executive Committee 
and the Programme Commission, other 
members of the delegation saw much more 
of the work done by the Economic and 
Social, Political and Education Commissions, 
but I was very favourably impressed by 
what I heard of their main debates. 

“I was especially glad to find that, among 
the delegates this year, there was probably 
a larger proportion of people who hold 
positions of authority in their own countries, 
in their legislative assemblies, educational 
institutions and organs of public opinion. 

“Take the American Association for the 
United Nations. For some years, although 
it paid about one-third of the budget, it 
appeared to be very little interested and to 
be almost casually represented at the Plenary 
Assembly. This year its representatives 
included Ernest Gross, the deputy leader of 
the American delegation to the United 
Nations when the Democrats were in power, 
university professors and business men 
drawn from both political parties. From the 
other side of the world, the delegations from 
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the UNA in the Soviet Union was of com- 
parable stature, including as it did a former 
judge of the International Court and a 
professor of international law who had 
been one of the draftsmen of the UN 
Charter. 

“This year’s Assembly moreover, was able 
to welcome back into membership of the 
Federation, the Canadian Associetion for 
the United Nations and to admit to associate 
membership a reorganised and strengthened 
Association in Finland, and one for the 
whole of Ghana in which the pjoneer 
association in Togoland had already mbreed. 


Needs Foreseen ‘ 


“We must however face it that, although 
there are now fifty-two associations in 
WFUNA, a good many are extremely weak. 
Before many of them can become more 
effective it will be essential for the Federa- 
tion to give them far more assistance than 
has been possible hitherto. For associations 
in some of the newly independent states and 
in colonial territories which are now moving 
rapidly towards independence, WFUNA 
should be able to offer the services of full- 
time Field Officers. It should be able to 
provide travelling fellowships to enable 
potential leaders to study at UN Head- 
quarters. It should be able to provide the 
weaker associations with essential basic 
equipment, which is at present completely’ 
beyond their means. 

“This is one of the principal objects of 
WFUNA’s Development Fund, and the 
whole Assembly cheered the honorary 
treasurer’s tribute to British UNA for the 
£1,703 that we collected for this fund and 
handed to him at our own General Council 
at Bournemouth. But very much more is 
needed. 

“Meanwhile Mrs. Roosevelt and several of 
her friends in both political parties in the 
U.S.A., have constituted a private trust from 
which they are most generously contributing 
to WFUNA 25,000 dollars a year to enable 
it to strengthen its secretariat. As a result 
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the Assembly this year was able to secure 
as the Federation’s new Secretary-General 
no one less than Dr. Adrian Pelt, once 
entrusted by UN with the making of Libya 
and now finishing his term of office as head 
of the Palais des Nations in Geneva. 

“During the past two years we have had 
to do our best in the Federation to carry 
on, without John Ennals, the movement that 
he did more than anyone else to build. | 
am sure we can now look forward with real 
confidence to its becoming a still stronger 
force for international understanding and 
for peace.” 


Students and Teachers 

Writing as the President of the United 
Nations Student Association in this country, 
John Hodges Roper suggests that this year 
may be principally remembered as the year 
the Assembly decided to find funds to enable 
the student body of WFUNA—the Inter- 
national Student Movement for the United 
Nations—to employ its own full-time 
secretary. 

Mrs. Sheila Rose of the Management 
Committee of the CEWC, reports the’ main 
practical issue in the Education Commission 
was the part that the schools can take ir 
UNESCO’s major project on The Mutual 
Appreciation of the Cultural Values of the 
East and West. But it is necessary just to 
define “what we mean by East and West”, 
and to consider with the representatives of 
UNAs in Eastern Europe whether anything 
at all can be done to promote a better 
understanding of cultural values “without 
first understanding the economic basis of 
the societies concerned”. 


Sir Ronald Sums Up 

Sir Ronald Adam, UNA’s Chairman and 
leader of the British delegation, writes: “I 
enjoyed nearly every minute of it but I was 
fortunate in having in the delegation, in 
addition to your correspondents, Dame 
Kathleen Courtney, Leonard Behrens, who 
as a Vice-President of WFUNA presided 
over several plenary sessions, Dr. Andrew 
Martin, Dr. Donald Hughes, Robert 
Lorimer and Frank Field. 
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“My own assignment was chiefly to the 
Political Commission and the Commission 
on Economic and Social Questions. The 
most important subject was The Solution of 
International Problems related to Disarma- 
ment and Nuclear Weapons. Our greatesi 
difficulty was over the cessation of nuclear 
tests and it was a triumph of co-operation 
that it was possible to agree unanimously 
on a resolution that called for (1) the 
cessation of nuclear tests, the effective 
control of which agreement should be 
obtained quickly; (2) the cessation of manu- 
facture of fissile materials and nuclear 
weapons moulded into an adequate control 
system; and (3) the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons and all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion within the framework of general 
disarmament and the use of savings for 
economic development. 


“On the Creation of a Permanent United 
Nations Guard Force the Americans first 
argued for a permanent body limited to 
some 2,000 men, around whom a larger 
force could be assembled to meet an 
emergency, but they soon rallied to our 
more far-reaching proposals. Unfortunately 
the associations of the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Eyrope, held that to establish any 
such force would be contrary to the Charter, 
and when their arguments had been com- 
pletely demolished by Dr. Andrew Martin 
they still objected. But, with only six votes 
against four abstentions, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution commending to all 
governments the creation of a permanent 
UN force of individually recruited men. 


“In the Economic and Social Commission 
we considered The United Nations and 
Community Development Programmes, and 
Youth and Technical Assistance. Unanimous 
resolutions were passed on both. 


“I should not like to finish this brief 
account without a word of appreciation for 
the work of WFUNA’s Secretariat. In all 
my experience, until now, I have never seen 
at any international conference so much 
work so effectively done behind the scenes 
by so few people. They ensured the smooth 
running of the whole Assembly.” 
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The or 


Branch A.G.M. 


Between January and April is the season of 
annual meetings where, amongst other things, 
officers and committee are elected and audited 
accounts submitted‘ By rule, the Annual Report 
and Statement of Accounts—taken up to, Decem- 
ber 31st, 1957—are to be sent to the Regional 
Officer for eventual transmission ‘vo Head Office. 


On Location 


All secretaries must be handy with the pen, but 
Mr. S. Bergin, Honorary Secretary of Brentwood 
Branch, is expert also with the camera. On his 
Freshwater Bursary Mr. Bergin last summer toured 
the Association’s work camps in Austria as official 
photographer, bringing back with him dozens of 
still pictures and many feet of colour film. The 
latter, which received its ‘“‘premiere’’ at the 
November meeting of Standing Conference, has 
captured very successfully the worth of what was 
done and the spirit it was done in. ‘General 
release’ should give good advertisement to UNA 
and a fillip to the coming season’s work camps. 


Dashing Scots Branches 

St. Andrews, as its special UN Day effort, held 
a Caledonian Market in the Town Hall. Unheard- 
of piles of clothing (or was it piles of unheard-of 
clothing?), thousands of books, half a ton of food- 
stuffs, and every flower then blooming in St. 
Andrews went into the “market’’; £400 for the 
Refugee Fund came out of it. Congratulations to 
Mrs. Talman, Honorary Secretary, and the ladies 
who formed her team. 

At Paisley’s service on United Nations Sunday, 
Provost, magistrates and councillors attended. 
During the service two babies were christened and 
the town council has presented suitably engraved 
christening cups to them. The Minister, the 
Reverend William Yule, B.D., observed that the 
United Nations was planning a better future for 
children, especially the less-privileged (plain 
English “hungry and sick’’) ones. 

Mrs. McOuat, a committee member of Paisley 
Branch, has presented a new UN flag to the town 
council. At the flag-raising ceremony on October 
24th it was reported that Mrs. McOuat had also 
endowed her gift with enough money to replace 
the flag whenever necessary. 


The World Drops In 


Delegates who come great distances to the 
annual Assembly of WFUNA (the World Federa- 
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tion of UNAs) can afford to think of the journey 
on to Britain as a mere hop. This autumn we were 
delighted to have visits from Mr. Inamullah Khan 
of Pakistan (first Vice-Chairman of WFUNA), 
Mr. Hilton Cheong-Leen from Hong Kong, Mr. 
Yamagata who directs the Japanese UNA, and 
Miss Saurwain who has charge of the educational 
work of the American Association. On his way to 
report to the General Assembly, General Burns, 
Commander of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East, took tea with the 
Executive Committee and staff and addressed them 
afterwards. 


WFUNA’s Secretary-General 

From the beginning of 1958 Mr. Adrian Pelt 
becomes Secretary-General of the World Federa- 
tion. Until the end of last year Mr. Pelt was head 
of the European Office of the United Nations in 
Geneva and Mr. Hammarskjold’s personal repre-~ 
sentative there. As UN High Commissioner for 
Libya he played a leading part in founding that 
new sovereign state. Earlier he was an Assistant 
Secretary-General, was with the Netherlands 
Government in exile in London during the war, 
and up to 1939 was a leading official of the League 
of Nations. Few can equai Mr. Pelt’s long and 
distinguished record as an international civil 
servant, and to the knowledge, experience and 
contacts so acquired are joined qualities of charac- 
ter and personality which make him an ideal choice 
for the WFUNA post: Members of last year’s 
Geneva Summer School will remember that it was 
Mr. Pelt who welcomed them officially to the 
Palais des Nations and who delivered the inaugural 
lecture. 

Postman’s Knock 

Near the beginning of the month every secretary 
is sent one copy of the printed Branch Letter, a 
sample of each new UNA publication, and any 
special communication for which the Branch Letter 
is neither long enough nor suitable. Sometimes this 
adds up to a weighty packet, though nothing is put 
into it without considerable thought. Even 25 
Charles Street recognises the inverse square law of 
readability: that doubling the quantity of paper 
quarters the attention on each piece! 

Well over 2,500 committee members have found 
it useful this past year to have their own copy of 
the Branch Letter. A simple and inexpensive 
arrangement allows of this where the secretary 
will distribute. Additional copies in bulk and post 
free are sent at the following rates: 6 copies 
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monthly for 5s. Od. a year; 12 for 10s. Od.; 24 for 


£1. These prices are only possible if all overheads . 


like invoicing and book-keeping are avoided. The 
rule is therefore cash with order. 

The subscription year for extra Branch Letters 
starts in February (anniversary of the scheme) and 
secretaries will in January have received a 
reminder-cum-order form. 


Gheon to Goethe 


Two years ago the West Riding of Yorkshire 
held an International Theatre Month. Its great 
success encouraged the holding of a second last 
autumn and the third is planned for 1960. ‘‘The 
intention’’, so says the programme, “‘is that during 
the period October 24th (United Nations Day) to 
November 24th, as many groups and societies as 
possible shall produce foreign plays either in their 
native language or in translation or shall give 
displays and performances of other dramatic 
material which in some way helps towards inter- 
national understanding, to pay tribute to the 
dramatic heritage of some country other than our 
own or to seek an English play which has within 
it a message for the good of mankind.” 

The point of dramatic saturation must almost 
have been reached, for three professional theatres, 
sixty amateur companies, and more than forty 
libraries and art galleries contributed to this 
extraordinarily rich and diversified ‘‘month’’. 
Brighouse Branch, we were glad to see, figured in 
the programme, and Mr. S. W. Evans, Honorary 
Secretary of Mirfield Branch, represented UNA 
on the organising committee. Our Association has 
a good many branches in the West Riding and 
there is nice time between now and 1960 to work 
up some contribution to the Third International 
Theatre Month. 


In Remembrance 


Chief Superintendent Carson, in charge of 
Hackney Police Division, was also Honorary 
Treasurer of the local UNA branch. His death last 
autumn was a tragic but heroic one, for Mr. 
Carson lost his life helping a child at a fire. ‘‘He 
died because he was doing his duty,” said the 
coroner. 

Forced of late years to restrict his physical 
activity, Mr. John Hoyland had made upwards of 
1,500 teddy bears, which he sold to raise money 
for UNICEF. The output of those skilled fingers 
and generous heart is finished; John Hoyland died 
on October 30th. 

The Association remembers with pride both these 
fine men and extends its sympathy to their families 
and their friends. 

H. W. 
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Bookshelf 


‘But Some There Be’ 


On a dull day in late November, a slight figure 
passed through the gates of Buckingham Palace to 
receive from Her Majesty the Queen the Order of 
the British Empire. It must have seemed like a 
wonderland for Sue Ryder, for whom for the last 
thirteen years gates have normally led to refugee 
camps, isolated prisons and sanatoria. 


Not only has Sue Ryder’s work for the forgotten 
allies—the victims of concentration camps and the 
slave labour camps who still live in rotting barracks 
in Germany—been accorded tribute in the award 
of the O.B.E., but her story has been movingly told 
in a new book, But Some There Be, by A. J. 
Forrest.* Mr. Forrest travelled with Sue Ryder 
as she went about her work in Germany and met 
and talked with her friends of more than a dozen 
different nationalities in some forty camps. 


He has now written a most moving tribute to a 
woman who has crammed into a short life more 
hours of work and sheer self-sacrificing service to 
humanity than most can boast in a lifetime. I, too, 
can testify to Mr. Forrest’s claim that wherever 
you go among the displaced persons in Germany 
there is one name that inspires immediate con- 
fidence and deep affection—the name of Sue 
Ryder. 


This book, which takes the reader with her into 
the camps, into the hospitals, the jails and the 
government offices, does more than tell the story 
of a modern Florence Nightingale. It lays bare the 
appalling facts of the shocking injustice which has 
been done to those hundreds of men and women 
who were our allies in the last war. It is impossible 
to read some sections of this book without feeling 
a sense of guilt and shame. 


How can it be that young men released from the 
slavery of Belsen who turned on their oppressors 
should now be languishing in jail while the mon- 
sters who perpetrated almost unbelievable and 
now forgotten crimes have been released and are 
living like free men? How can it be that those who 
suffered so much should have been denied com- 
pensation by the German authorities? And how 
can it be that those people whose health was 
broken in the concentration camps are denied 
admission to Britain and other countries because 
of what they suffered? 


*“But Some There Be” by A. J. Forrest. 18s., 
available from UNA. 
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Commenting on But Some There Be, Sir Norman 
Birkett has written: “I hope the book will be 
widely read, for the example of Sue ought to be 
an inspiration to others, and ought to evoke the 
widest sympathy for the poor people she does so 
much to help and encourage. Our treatment of the 
forgotten allies is a national reproach.” 

It is a book that you find difficult to put down, 
with a message that should not be forgotten. The 
only criticism there can be of this moving story is 
the impression that it may give to some that Sue 
Ryder is alone in the field. Though she may be the 
greatest (and the most modest) she is but one of 
countless other self-sacrificing men and women 
who have put aside careers and social pleasures in 
the interests of the refugees. 

As Forrest says in his postscript, the end of the 
book does not end the story. Since it went to press 
there have been at least three developments which 
give hope and encouragement to Sue Ryder and 
those who work with her. One is the work that has 
now begun on the building of St. Christopher 
Settlement, Gross Burgwedel, near Hanover. With 
a grant from the UNA Refugee Fund and UNA 
voluntary labour a_community is being developed 
which should provide a home for nearly seventy 
ex-concentration camp victims now living in 
camps. 

At Castle Donington in Derbyshire, under the 
inspiration of Joyce Pearse, and again with the 
backing of UNA money and muscles, a centre has 
been established to provide schooling for eighty 
children of refugee parents. It is Sue Ryder’s job 
to choose the lucky ones to come to Britain. And 
now she is selecting some of the fifty ex-T.B. men 
and women who will shortly be admitted to Britain 
under a concession made by the Ministry of Health 
in response to a plea by UNA General Council. 

I urge all those who care for refugees to read this 
book and to see that it is read by thousands of 
others. It may help to rouse that public opinion 
which alone can ensure that justice is done. 

D. H. E. 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS 


The United Nations, edited by B. A. Wortley, 
LL.D. (The Manchester University Press.) 206 pp. 
25s. 


Last year, to mark the first decade of the United 
Nations, a series of public lectures was delivered 
at the University of Manchester, in an attempt to 
assess the achievement of the United Nations in its 
first formative period. These have now been pub- 
lished as a book. 

Part } describes the six principal organs of the 
United Nations, Part 2 its specialised agencies and 
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related organisations. One fact necessarily stands 
out—the peace of the world has not been kept in 
the manner the framers of the Charter anticipated, 
i.e. by the use of an international force at the 
disposal of the Security Council. Instead, the 
Security Council has become a debating assembly 
with powers (subject to veto) to recommend that 
forces shall be put at its disposal. International 
forces have been raised and used in Korea and, 
since these papers were given, in the Suez area, but 
the Security Council has in fact never been able to 
gather together a permanent army of its own. 

Dr. Bowett deals well with the Korean episode 
and shows how the General Assembly has had to 
provide the machinery to attempt to deal with 
problems of keeping the peace which the Security 
Council could not deal with because of the veto. 
Dr. Ford brings a transatlantic approach to the 
problems of the International Secretariat and has 
paid tribute to the work of the brilliant Scandina- 
vians, Trygve Lie and Dag Hammarskjold. The 
work of the economic organs of the UN is mapped 
out by Professor Arthur Lewis, while the more 
detailed workings of the institutions behind the 
mysterious initials of GATT, IMF, [BFRAD, 
IFCO and SUNFED are handled by Dr. Martin 
and Dr. Mars. Professor Fraser Brockington, an 
authority on world health, shows how disease is 
being attacked on a world front. Professor 
Mansfield Cooper, now Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Manchester, deals with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, and Dr. Arscott 
with UNESCO. Mr. Clive Parry, sometime visiting 
Professor of International Law at Harvard, brings 
his critical mind to bear on the problems of the 
Trusteeship Council and Professor Wortley has 
contributed an essay on the International Court of 
Justice. 

The book is a serious contribution to students of 
international law and politics. i... 


ADVENTURE WITH A PURPOSE 


Men against the Frozen North, by Ritchie Calder. 
(Allen and Unwin.) 279 pp. 16s. 


If Men against the Jungle and Men against the 
Desert enthralled you, you cannot afford to miss 
Ritchie Calder’s account of his third epic journey 
to a great “‘underdeveloped”’ region. This time his 
mission was not directly sponsored by the United 
Nations, although the Technical Assistance Board 
and three specialised agencies gave him their 
blessing. His biggest discovery was that the Arctic 
is very much part of that One World, with the 
present and future of which the United Nations is 
concerned. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR EVERYMAN 


An Atlas of World Affairs, by Andrew Boyd. 
(Methuen.) 159 pp. 15s. 


An amazing amount of geography—and history 
—has been compressed into this slender volume by 
the Assistant Editor of the Economist and his map- 
drawer, W. H. Bromage of the News Chronicle. 
A generation ago, as Mr. Boyd acknowledges, the 
admirable ‘‘atlas-histories” of J. F. Horrabin set 
the pattern for books of this type. While retaining 
his simple, direct technique, the present collabora- 
tors have used it to give the essential facts about a 
much wider range of world problems. Virtually 
nothing of even moderate importance has been 
omitted. 


Every place that has bothered, or is likely to 
bother, the United Nations is included in this rapid 
survey. We find full recognition of the fact that 
social, economic and financial factors are mixed 
up with the political in the continuous process of 
map-making and map-changing. Thus production, 
oil and power are'all brought into the picture, and 
one section shows the UN technical assistance 
programme in relation to other aid programmes. 

So rapidly is today’s map changing that every 
nine months, on an average, some new sovereign 
state has come into existence. In details, therefore, 
this atlas is bound to be overtaken by events. 
Already, for example, Malaya’s recent admission 
to the United Nations has increased the number 
of UN members, given on page 22 as eighty-one. 


But the atlas as a whole has been so carefully and 
accurately prepared that the bulk of the informa- 
tion which it presents so conveniently will remain 


valid for many years to come. L. R.A. 


Some Problems of the Atomic Age, by G. A. 
Coulson. (Epworth Press.) 40 pp. 3s. 6d. 


In the second Scott Lidgett Memorial Lecture, 
published under the auspices of the Free Church 
Federal Council, Professor Coulson discusses the 
responsibilities of the scientist, the government and 
the individual involved in our Atomic Age. 
Nuclear energy is a neutral force which, at human 
will, can be used equally for evil or for good. It is 
the duty of the Christian community to be 
properly, honestly and completely informed about 
it. The new Industrial Revolution is already 
moving at breathless speed. In a revolutionary 
world Christians, with their profounder view of 
human destiny, should be giving the lead. 


The moral problems confronting scientists are 
clearly presented against a useful background of 
scientific evidence. Nuclear tests are a matter of 
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most immediate concern. With or without further 
explosions, it seems certain that fall-out over the 
next few years will bring us to the danger level by 
the 1970s. Professor Coulson has little doubt that 
we have reached the time for urgent action. 

Eb. RA. 


Calorie Requirements. (H.M.S.O. for FAO.) 68 pp. 
3s. 9d. 


This pamphlet, No. 15 in FAO’s Nutritional 
Studies, is a revised and extended version of the 
1950 report on calorie requirements prepared by 
an expert committee. It includes a series of tables 
and hints on the application of the recommended 
system. The recommendations are designed for 
application to countries or fairly large groups of 
people and not to individuals. The figures relate to 
food as consumed, because the retail level makes 
no allowance for loss and wastage. It is also stressed 
that a diet is not necessarily satisfactory on the 
basis of estimated calorie requirements alone. 


All conclusions of the committee are tentative, 
and are published to encourage scientific workers 
to undertake further research on problems in‘this 
field which urgently require clarification. 


Escape from Bondage. (African Development 
Trust, London, S.W.1.) 26 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This is a moving memoir of Cedric Wildman, a 
young man who went to Southern Rhodesia to 
take part in an exciting experiment in interracial 
co-operation. It illustrates the human and personal 
problems facing those who are trying to make a 
success of partnership in Central Africa. 


Western World. (Occident-Western World Com- 
pany, Brussels.) 4s. monthly. 


An interesting newcomer to the field of periodi- 
cals is Western World, its French edition entitled 
Occident. Circulating in the NATO countries, it is 
well printed, profusely illustrated, and contains a 
wide selection of articles written by men and 
women in prominent positions in the world of 
international politics and letters. Advertised as the 
debate of the month in the current issue is the 
question, ““Can Democracy Fight Communism?” 
discussed by Bishop Oxham and Henri Bougmans. 
Readers of United Nations News who are interested 
in seeing this publication should write to its United 
Kingdom representative, Mr. A. F. C. Morris, 
20 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Letter to the Editor 


PHILIPPINES 


I have been reading your publication entitled 
United Nations News. \t is indeed a magazine filled 
with up-to-date news of vital interest to all English- 
speaking peoples. The said paper without doubt 
plays a vital role in bringing about a better under- 
standing of international affairs. 


If possible I would like to receive this paper, not 
only for my own interest but also for the good of 
the Philippino people among whom we are doing 
missionary work. Most of our national workers 
here can read English very well, and are interested 
in world events. The students enjoy trying to fit the 
international events into the teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures. Will you please enter my subscription 
and send the last issue. 


M. C. House, 
Philippine Islands. 








A TALK ON UNICEF? 


If you are asked to give a talk on UNICEF, 
write to the U.K. Committee for 
UNICEF, 14/15 Stratford Place, W.1. 
You will be sent: 


* ‘“‘A Speech on UNICEF” 


%* “UNICEF in Asia” 
both full of illustrative anecdotes 


%* The last issue of the Figure Sheet, 
issued twice yearly 


% The last issue of “UNICEF 
Today”’, issued six times a year 


On request you will be put on the regular 
mailing list for information materials. 


Film strips are available on loan from 
UNA. 








Put Nature to work on your 
Rheumatism through the 


STAFFORD ALL-HERBAL REMEDY 


FIBROSITIS, LUMBAGO, GOUT, NEURITIS, 
SCIATICA, MYALGIA, etc. 


Valuable Booklet and complete testing supply FREE 


Read these two typical unsolicited testimonials: 
25.8.55 Streatham 


What wouldn’t you give to be free of the aches and 





“*J am 89 and have had rheumatism since I was a 
child, so I think that it is rather wonderful that 
your treatment has done me such good.’’ 
(Mrs.) R. L.M. 
19.10.55 New Malden 
“Very pleased with results. I have lost all my 
aches and pains.”’ Miss (B.1.D.) 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND TODAY 
for FREE TRIAL SUPPLY and Explanatory 
| Booklet, etc., enclosing 3d. stamp. 
| C. Stafford Pty., Ltd., (E99) 
18 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.! 


[aie ks... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


misery of rheumatism! Put the pure natural herbs of 
the STAFFORD REMEDY to work in your case, 
they have brought relief to thousands for nearly 50 
years. IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT. 
Scientifically prepared from powerful extracts from 
plants, barks and roots, it does not affect heart or 
digestion and improves the general health. 


Speedy relief from pains 

This double-acting treatment (internal and external) 
soon gets to the root of the trouble and gives speedy 
relief in limbs, muscles and nerves. Hundreds of letters 
from one-time sufferers tell of wonderful relief. 
Sufferers should send for a FREE TRIAL TODAY 
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Vivian Leigh says good-bye to big-bear James (a change from St. James's Theatre) 
before he is sent to refugees in Germany from UNA Headquarters. 











CAN YOU CHOOSE A 
TITLE AND WIN 
A PRIZE? 


This year the United Nations Association is to launch a 
new monthly journal, to replace The World’s News, which 
will carry world news and seek to show the way to the 
countless men and women who are perplexed as to Britain’s 
changing role in the world. Famous men and women will 


contribute to it and it will be launched on a popular basis. 


What Should The Title of This New 


Paper Be ? 


A first prize of two guineas is offered to the person who 
suggests the title, preferably of one word or two, which is 
finally decided on. It should be a vivid, compelling title. 

If you have an idea, contact your Branch Secretary and 
ask him to forward your title with your name and address 
to the Editor of United Nations News—which will continue 


as the quarterly official journal of UNA. 
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